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ADMINISTRATION OF JOSE BALLIVIAN IN BOLIVIA 

[This short paper, which was prepared, under the direction 
of Walter Lichtenstein, Ph.D., formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and now Foreign Trade Adviser of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, by Ethel M. Crampton, M.A., and Laura F. 
Ullrick, M.A., as a part of their seminar work, furnishes a good 
introduction to a portion of the material to be found in the 
Lanza Collection of Manuscripts preserved in the above named 
university. 

As stated by the authors their work is mainly suggestive, but 
it is to be hoped that comparative and well rounded studies 
may be made along the lines indicated by them. The coloniza- 
tion attempts alone would form a valuable part of a study of the 
land question. It is also to be hoped that other institutions 
which possess collections of manuscripts treating of Hispanic 
America will have introductory or complete studies made in 
them.— J. A. Rj 



PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

The following brief sketch of the administration of Jos6 
Ballivian is the product of a seminar conducted at Northwestern 
University during the academic year 1917-1918. The task of 
the seminar was to make a superficial examination of some of 
the correspondence relating to the modern history of Bolivia 
which had come to Northwestern University as its share of the 
Lanza Collection. It may be recalled that one of the manu- 
scripts of this collection was the basis of the work published 
by Northwestern University in 1917 as Bibolotti, Moseteno 
Vocabulary and Treatises. 

The collection of letters forming the basis of the following 
paper have been bound together to form three volumes, one of 
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the volumes being labeled Letters from General Jose" Ballividn, 
another Letters to General Jose Ballividn, and the third volume 
Antonio and Nicholas Acosta. The material used by no means 
exhausts the collection in the possession of Northwestern Univ- 
versity. There are several other volumes bearing on this period 
and on the personality of Jose Ballivian. Apparently, the 
letters in possession of Northwestern University form a com- 
plement to those used by Jose Marfa Santivafiez for his Vida del 
General Jose Ballividn, New York, 1891. Undoubtedly, a more 
prolonged study of the • material at Northwestern University 
and the material used by Santivafiez would fill out the mono- 
graph here begun. As it is, little more has been done than to 
raise some interesting questions and give some indication of the 
answers. The 'period dealt with is one little known and little 
studied, and especially is this true of the Bolivian side of those 
developments which ultimately led to the War of the Pacific. 
It is in the hope that the publication of this study may lead 
others to investigate more carefully the large amount of source 
material lying idle at Northwestern University that I urged the 
Misses Crampton and Ullrick to publish the results of their 
study. 

Walter Lichtenstein. 



The administration of Jose Ballivian as president of Bolivia 
covered the years from 1841 to 1847. He rose to prominence 
in the Bolivian state during the presidency of Santa Cruz (1828- 
1838). The latter's pet dream was a confederation between 
Peru and Bolivia. With the assistance of Gamarra, a Peruvian 
leader, this was accomplished in 1836. 

The possession of the nitrate fields on the west coast of South 
America had long been a question of dispute between the three 
states, Peru, Chile, and Bolivia. The union of the two others 
aroused the fears of Chile lest she would lose all claims to this 
valuable territory, so she declared war on the confederation. 
While this war was in progress, Velasco, vice-president of 
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Bolivia, led a revolution against Santa Cruz and became presi- 
dent with Ballivian as vice-president, June 13, 1839. Following 
the example of his superior, Ballivian raised the standard of 
revolt against Velasco, July 6, 1839. The attempt failed and 
Ballivian fled to Peru. 

The next year General Sebastian Agreda, one of the chief 
officers of the Bolivian army, drove Velasco from the country. 
Agreda doubtless expected to become president, but the people 
desired to bring back Ballivian who claimed that he wished to 
restore order as it had been under Santa Cruz. Popular meet- 
ings in the principal cities of Bolivia during September, 1840, 
voted to recall him, and the assembly at Sucre proclaimed him 
provisional president. Thus invited, Ballivian returned and 
either compromised with, or defeated all the leaders of the revo- 
lution, 1 so that in September 1841, he was invested by the 
National Assembly with the supreme command, offering as 
the program of his provisional government, "to respect and 
make respected the Catholic religion, individual security, and 
property". 2 

This result probably was hastened by the threatened invasion 
from Peru which took place October 2, 1841. From letters 
written by Ballivian to Don Antonio Acosta, governor of the 
province of Omasuyos, a man in whom Ballivian had great 
confidence, the campaign can be followed from the beginning, 
through the battle of Ingavi, which was a great victory over 
the Peruvian forces where Gamarra was killed, through the 
subsequent invasion of Peru in the departments of Puno and 
Moquegua, to the signing of the treaty of peace at Puno, May 
19, 1842. 3 

After BalliviaVs return from the Peruvian campaign, he 
inspected the provinces of Bolivia especially with reference to 
their financial resources. From the beginning of his adminis- 
tration money troubles were ever present. Funds never became 

1 Ballivian to Don Domingo Hurtado, September 7, 1841; id., to Gen. Sebas- 
tian Agreda, June 17, 1841. 

2 Santivanez, Vida del General Jose Ballividn (New York, 1891), p. 94. 

3 See letters to Acosta between the dates, October 5, 1842 and July 12, 1842. 
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plentiful — a condition reflected by frequent references in his 
correspondence to money shortage. Writing to Acosta, Novem- 
ber 11, 1842, he says, "I assure you that everything progresses 
well, that order is being established, and that the only obstacle 
to conquer is the lack of money." Again, under date of Jan- 
uary 20, 1846, writing of navigation plans, he declares, "Guano 
produces nothing. With what shall we make payments?" 

Ballivian was made constitutional president by direct vote 
of the people in April, 1843, and held this position till December 
26, 1847. One of the knottiest problems of the first years of 
his presidency was the disposition of Santa Cruz who was held 
prisoner by Chile. At length it was agreed to leave the decision 
to a joint commission from Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, which 
after much discussion agreed to transport him to Europe, a plan 
which was carried out, April 1, 1846. 4 

The letters to Acosta between 1844 and 1846, while the latter 
was in London and Paris as consul general, would cause one to 
imagine that Bolivia enjoyed a state of almost ideal calm and. 
peace during the term of Ballivian's administration; for a com- 
mon ending of the letters is, "There is no news in all Bolivia", 
or, "The Republic remains in the most complete tranquillity; 
order and peace are fully established". 5 Frequently, an injunc- 
tion follows to spread this report in Europe, accompanied by 
enclosures from the Restaurador, his official newspaper, intended 
to impress the reader with the peace, prosperity, and promise 
of Bolivia. 

Ballivian's head seems to have been full of all sorts of schemes 
for the economic improvement of his country. Just after the 
battle of Ingavi, when the nation must still have been much 
disorganized, and the campaign into Peru was in full swing, he 
wrote to Acosta in regard to a plan for establishing post-offices 
and a regular postal service. 6 He tried to interest investors in a 
steamer service on the lakes and rivers of his country. To en- 
courage foreign trade, and to secure capital for the exploitation 

4 Balliviiin to Acosta, November 27, 1844; December 4, 1845; March 27, 1846. 

5 Balliv&n to Acosta, September 12, 1844, and most of those dated in 1845. 

6 Ballivian to Acosta, December 12, 1841. 
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of Bolivia's resources of guano and Peruvian bark, Ballivian 
looked to Europe. 7 As early as February 26, 1842, in a letterto 
Acosta, he spoke of a plan for sending a commission to Europe 
to promote commercial enterprises, although he did not think 
it was yet time to speak of it publicly. After numerous delays, 
toward the end of 1843, Acosta was sent as "consul general of 
Bolivia to the United Kingdom of Great Britain", 8 going to 
London via Valparaiso. His instructions were never written 
out in one document, but were scattered through many letters. 
He was told, for instance, to make contracts for paving stones, 
glass, guns, and ammunition; to visit manufactories and select 
traveling men to send to Bolivia; also, to investigate mines and 
mining machinery and to send over engineers to install such in 
Bolivian mines; and to interest capitalists in navigation from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Bolivia via the Paraguay, Pilcomayo, and 
Otuki rivers. 9 Part of his mission as well was to obtain from 
the Pope a dispensation for the establishment of a new bishopric 
of Cochabamba. 10 

Money for the expenses of this representative was arranged 
for through the mercantile firm of Gibbs, Crawley & Company, 
which had a branch house in Valparaiso with headquarters in 
London. Initial expenses were partly borne by the Church. 
Funds were to be replenished by the proceeds from the sale of 
guano. At the time of Acosta's departure, the outlook for the 
guano business was bright, and Ballivian hoped for large returns 
through the encouragement of companies to exploit it, a percent- 
age of whose profits were to be paid to the government. The 
first obstacle encountered was the discovery in Africa, just after 
Acosta's arrival in London, of similar deposits. These were 
soon found, however, to be of inferior quality, and apparently 
had little effect on the trade of the Bolivian product. At any 
rate, through the years 1844 and 1845, there seems to have been 

i Ballivian to Acosta, May 5, 1845; June 20, 1845; April 20 and 30, 1847. 

8 The history of this project can be traced in the letters to Acosta from June 
30, 1842 to September 19, 1843. 

9 Ballivian to Acosta, May 29, 1845. 

10 Ballivian to Acosta, October 21, 1846; November 3, 1846. 
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a fairly good business in this commodity, and several companies, 
such as Bland & Co., were organized. Then the trade suffered 
a decline, funds became short, and Acosta was recalled by an 
order of the National Congress for financial reasons and because 
he was considered useless. 11 

The mission of Acosta was not satisfactory. In the first 
place, the means of communication were too uncertain. Several 
letters were lost and months often went by without word from 
him. Hence he had to carry on negotiations on his own respon- 
sibility to a large extent. He failed to accomplish much and 
what he did accomplish was not always pleasing. 

1. He sent over several mining engineers, but they were un- 
satisfactory and he was asked not to send any more. 12 

2. He contracted with Alcide Dessalines d'Orbigny for the 
writing and publication of a history and geography of Bolivia. 
Ballivian thought it cost too much, especially as the treasury 
was empty, and took him sharply to task for having made the 
bargain without consultation. However, the books were finally 
received and paid for by the state. 13 

3. He sent some machinery and supplies but omitted the in- 
voices, so that the cost was unknown and Ballivian was at a loss 
as to what was a fair price to ask for them. 14 

4. Just as he was getting the project for the navigation of 
the Pilcomayo River under way, war broke out between Eng- 
land, France, and Argentina, and Rosas closed the Plate River 
to navigation. This put a stop to the project. 16 

5. He failed to negotiate any of the loans so badly needed. 
In 1846, came news of the proposed expedition of Flores to 

recover his place in Ecuador. 16 Bolivia, together with the 
other South American states, was much excited by the prospect. 
The revolution in Ecuador did not take place, but Bolivia 

11 Ballivian to Acosta,' December 19, 1846. 

12 Ballivian to Acosta, June 20, 1845; December 19, 1846. 

13 Ballivian to Acosta, September 27, 1845; July 4, 1847. The work, consisting 
of one volume and the first part of the Atlas, was published at Paris, 1845-46. 

" Ballivian to Acosta, July 2 and December 19, 1846; April 20, 1847. 

15 Ballivian to Acosta, January 20, and March 27, 1846; March 17, 1847. 

16 Ballivian to Acosta, December 19, 1846. 
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failed to quiet down. Unrest was evident in various sections, 
and in July, 1847, an insurrection broke out, which was led by 
Belzu, a commander in the army. This outbreak was checked, 
but the discontent seemed general, although not all were agreed 
to follow Belzu. Santivanez says that the dissatisfaction was 
because of Ballivian's boastfulness and faculty for making 
enemies. 17 December 26, 1847, Ballivian resigned rather than 
continue to distress his country with civil war, and retired to 
Valparaiso where he engaged in mercantile and banking business 
for a few years. During this time, he maintained a correspond- 
ence with General Agreda, always discussing the possibilities of 
his return to power in Bolivia ; but their schemes failed to mate- 
rialize. 18 In 1851, he went to Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, where 
he pursued his old hobby of colonization, this time in Ecuador. 
He fell a victim to yellow fever and died in 1852. 19 

II 

Judging from his letters, the colonization bee must have 
buzzed as busily in the brain of Ballivian as did its revolution- 
ary ancestor in the ear of Miranda. Only the more definite of 
many proposed schemes will be suggested in this limited space. 
Santivanez tells how Ballivian sent out exploring parties along 
the river courses in order to find out whether Bolivia had access 
through her natural waterways to the Atlantic. In a letter 
dated January 3, 1843, Ballivian stated to Colonel Manuel 
Rodriguez Magarinos his chief reason for sending out the expedi- 
tion under his direction and asked him to read a publication 
called "Angelis", sent him by the commander-in-chief of Potosi, 
treating of affairs in Paraguay, the navigation of the Bermejo, 
the Pilcomayo, etc. Magarinos was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the government of Paraguay, and was presented 
in Buenos Aires as Colonel Manuel Rodriguez, special commis- 
sioner in the Magarinosarian mission. War between the Re- 

17 Santivanez, Chap. X. 

18 Letters to Agreda from Valparaiso during 1849 and 1850. 

19 Santivaiiez, Chap. XII. 
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piiblica Oriental and Paraguay, enhanced by Anglo-French 
intervention, complicated the difficulties of the expedition. 6 
After withstanding fierce fights with savage natives and over- 
coming insuperable obstacles in primeval forest passages, the 
valiant little party arrived at the place where the broad Pil- 
comayo divides into many small streams, and near this point 
the courage of the gallant explorer failed him and he returned 
reporting a profitless adventure. The Magarinos bears his 
name as a memorial. 

Nothing daunted, Ballivian next sent out a young Belgian, 
Van Nivel, who was no more fortunate than his predecessor. 20 
To Acosta, consul of the Republic, in Paris, the next appeal 
was sent, asking that M. Liversant, a French marine officer, be 
engaged to lead an expedition up the Beni, 21 and in 1848, a note 
was addressed to Acosta advising him to confer with Schooley 
& Co. regarding the navigation of that river. That these per- 
sistently spasmodic exploring parties yielded some material 
satisfaction, it is reasonable to believe from the colonization 
schemes which they, no doubt, fathered. 

Santivafiez mentions a Franco-Belgian settlement which 
Ballivian desired to found on the Beni. 22 It was sanctioned, he 
states, by the Congress of 1844, with restrictions which were not 
accepted by the company, and accordingly the project was 
given up. Two years earlier Ballivian wrote to Acosta from 
Sucre 23 rejoicing in the perfectly established colonies of Mojos, 
Fasija, Frontesa, and Saguna, and voicing a new decree for 
giving more lands to colonists. He also sent help to encourage 
the feeble colony of Chaltana which had been hindered by 
Baccarezo, who would not give passage to colonists in Omasuyos 
on the Beni. 24 Four years later he planned a military colony, 
to be called the Villa Rodrigo, which was to extend its frontier 
across the regions occupied by savage tribes in the disputed 

20 Santivafiez, p. 147. 

21 Ballivian to Acosta, September 27, 1843. 

22 Santivafiez, p. 149. 

23 Ballivian to Acosta, October 12, 1842. 

24 Ballivian to Acosta, July 27, 1842. 
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territory of the Great Chaco. This colony in the department of 
Tarija was to contain five hundred families. 

An interesting series of letters was written to Ballivian by a 
Mr. August Ried regarding the establishment of German colonies 
in Bolivia. From Valparaiso, in August, 1849, he planned as 
follows: "This province (Concepci6n) presents the greatest advan- 
tages and the fewest hindrances. We must introduce all the fol- 
lowing branches of industry : slaughter of animals, buying stock 
of the Indians, and raising others like the Chilean herdsmen, 
working salt into the flesh, hams, hides, soap, etc., manufactur- 
ing of oil from linseed and other seeds well known to us. — Culti- 
vation of hemp. Consumption of this article is immense. It 
requires little care and yields a magnificent profit. The hemp 
of Chile ' is the best known. — The manufacture of good wine. 
The wine of Concepci6n is in itself rare. Spirituous liquors of 
barley which is abundant. — Breeding of ewes, merinos, llamas. 
— Making of butter and cheese, etc. I think I have indicated 
sufficiently, and I think it is true that there is no enterprise 
equal to this in the country." 

Unfortunately, we have not yet found the reply to this letter 
nor the intervening correspondence of Mr. Ried, but two years 
after the date of the above letter, he wrote again from Valparaiso 
giving the completed plan of the colony, 26 which was to be named 
Valhalla. Each lot was to be one-fourth of a square, to be 
measured off by stakes and numbered. Between eighty and a 
hundred thousand people were to constitute the colony. "Pre- 
paratory to this," he says, "we shall send two persons as commis- 
sioners to Europe to sell the land. They are necessarily indi- 
viduals in the employ of the public in spite of the fact that 
nominally, as their letters of credit show, they are from the 
government of Bavaria and Wtirttemberg, for this government 
does not permit the sale of land in America without the author- 
ization of the government concerned. They hold a value on 
public lands and they ought to negotiate for some time on popu- 
lating the land of the states immediately into plantations, with 

26 August Ried to Ballivian, October 31, 1851. 
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poor colonists, who will adjust themselves to the land, paying 
them their passage. If they will conform to this as indicated, 
I will promise the sale of all this land to persons of wealth and 
the populating the province with a select people who will estab- 
lish their own factories of all kinds and start the industries I 
have previously pointed out." 

This plan probably failed for lack of funds, as indicated by a 
letter written later from San Domingo, in which Ried suggested 
that Ballivian's estimate is too low since the traveling expenses 
alone of the commissioners will be two thousand pesos, exclusive 
of printing and agents. 

Still another account of an ill-fated colony of Germans is given 
in an undated letter from Mr. Ried to Ballivian. 26 He says 
that about five years previously the first attempts were made by 
a German house in Valparaiso to plant a colony on the banks of 
the Riobueno, under the direction of Senor Philippi. 27 Twenty 
families were sent out, but they failed to show the proper spirit, 
and under poor management the debt of the colony rose to 
thirty thousand dollars. Aside from faults in the colony itself, 
the failure was due to endless legal proceedings and interminable 
discussions in the Republic. Mr. Ried states fully his reasons 
for pushing colonization: directly, through the medium of the 
people, industries are established and manufacturing, which 
hitherto has not existed and without this scheme could not be 
begun ; indirectly, the land which was of little value when settled 
becomes of great worth. After citing the failure of Valdivia 
owing to over-ambition in competing with the United States, 
Brazil, and the English colonies in New Holland, he sums up 
his plan for colonizing as follows: 

1) Make a map, well drafted, of the town which is to be 
located on the Biobio, marking the exact location. 

2) Put down in legal form the offers made to the colony. 

3) Authorize this document by a ministerial order and have it 
known to every foreign consul. 

2li Letters to Ballivian, 1841 to 1852. 

27 Grandfather of Dr. Julio Philippi, the present well known Chilean jurist 
and statesman. 
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4) Choose a situation so that poor colonists may have small 
plots and the well-to-do, larger tracts. 

5) Appoint capable persons to direct the undertaking, as 
agents in Europe and to intervene against the intervention of 
the authorities. 

6) Send out at least two hundred German families with five 
hundred adults. 

7) Publish the advantages guaranteed by the colony which is 
officially under the direction of the German Society of Emigra- 
tion. Try to interest the better classes even those who have 
no money for transportation. 

The stipulations of the contract were: 

1) To each adult, the father of a family, be given twenty 
squares of land — two cleared, eighteen mountainous. 

2) The cleared square is worth four pesos, the mountainous, 
one peso. 

3) Each adult shall be given a shovel, a spade, one small bar, 
two chests, and a hand saw. 

4) Between each twelve persons shall be a chest of carpen- 
ter's tools. On each twenty squares they shall be given two 
cows, and a yoke of oxen. They shall sow wheat, and they 
shall be kept for the first year in flour, beans, fats, and potatoes. 

The enterprise will not pay for the first three years ; the fourth 
year it will pay fifty dollars at least and the increase in the value 
of the land. 

An undated note in Ballivian's handwriting mentions this 
project of Mr. Ried and states that the two agents will leave 
for Europe on November twenty-fourth, authorizing an expense 
account of eight thousand pesos. He also names Senor Ried 
director of the enterprise. 28 

Whether or not this colony was undertaken, we do not know, 
but the propaganda was active under Ballivian. He was fur- 
thermore constantly trying to take advantage of the inventions 
of other countries as shown by the fact that Bolivia was the 
first of South American countries to attempt to install a tele- 

28 Letter,? to Ballividn, 1841 to 1852. 
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graph. 29 Tools for shoemaking, carpentry, and chair-making, 
and charts for a public exhibition of methods of manufacturing 
furniture for the benefit ' of the State College of Arts 30 were 
among the things Acosta was asked to send 'from England; new 
printing presses were imported from the United States; 31 and 
rifles, guns, and war vessels of the best equipment were pur- 
chased. Schools were established. His plans for taxation to 
meet these expenses were scientifically made so that the burden 
should be born equally by the people. 

Ill 

As is readily seen, our study of these manuscripts is suggestive 
rather than conclusive. The following are some of the problems 
which have suggested themselves as capable of being worked 
out from this material: 

1. A comparative study of Santivafiez, "Vida del Jose" 
Ballivian," these letters being used to search out contradic- 
tions, if there are any, and to discover additional matter. 

2. A study of the relations of Bolivia with her neighbors, 
Peru in particular, during Ballivian's time. 

3. Ballivian's schemes for economic development. 

a. Internal improvements. 

b. Formation of commercial companies. 

c. Colonization schemes. 

d. Navigation projects. 

Ethel M. Crampton. 
Laura F. Ullrick. 

29 Ballivian to Acosta, June 10, 1842. 

30 Ballivian to Acosta, July 15, 1842. 

31 Etchart to Ballivian April 30, 1842. 



